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The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  manages  56  Wildlife 
Management  Areas 
(WMAs)  consisting  of  1,316,085  acres 
with  an  annual  maintenance  budget 
of  just  over  $4.5  million.  Of  this 
acreage  635,140  is  state-owned  land 
with  the  remaining  acreage  evenly 
distributed  between  other  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  private  sector 
by  free  lease  agreement.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  hunting  on 
Louisiana's  WMAs  is  testimony  of 
almost  270,000  hunter  efforts  last  year  of  the  670,000  visitor  days  recorded. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  popularity  of  fishing  on  the  WMAs  with  nearly 
200,000  days  of  use. 

But  despite  the  popularity  of  WMAs,  LDWF  continues  to  be  questioned 
on  the  differences  between  WMA  and  private  land  regulations.    Why  are 
WMAs  managed  differently  than  private  lands?  Why  can't  we  ride  our 
ATVs  where  we  want  on  WMAs? 

To  maintain  stable  game  populations  from  year  to  year  and  protect  the 
resources  for  future  generations,  certain  measures  must  be  taken.  An 
average  hunting  club  usually  has  one  member  per  100  acres.  That  means 
that  at  any  time  no  more  than  30  members  are  hunting  on  the  average  size 
club  of  3,000  acres.  That  same  sized  WMA  may  have  five  to  10  times  that 
many  hunters.  This  intense  pressure  on  the  available  resources,  whether  it 
is  deer,  squirrels,  turkeys  or  other  game,  cannot  be  sustained  for  long.  Thus, 
the  department  schedules  short  intense  seasons  for  WMAs,  while  seasons  on 
private  lands  are  longer  because  of  less  hunting  pressure  on  the  same 
available  resources. 

The  only  way  to  have  equal  number  of  days  for  big  game  hunting  (deer 
and  turkeys)  on  WMAs  as  private  lands  is  to  limit  the  number  of  hunters 
allowed  to  participate.  The  department  does  that  now  to  a  limited  degree 
with  lottery  hunts  when  participation  greatly  exceeds  safe  limits.  But  most 
hunters  want  to  be  able  to  hunt  their  favorite  WMA  anytime  during  the 
season.  So  the  answer  is  shorter  seasons  that  allow  everyone  the 
opportunity  to  participate  without  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  game. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  ATV  use  on  WMAs.  Without  proper  ATV  reg- 
ulation and  size  limits  on  WMAs,  most  hunters  could  not  hunt  without 
being  disturbed  by  regular  ATV  traffic.  With  the  evolution  of  larger  more 
powerful  ATVs,  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds  and  capable  of  hauling  hun- 
dreds more,  damage  to  the  trail  systems  would  be  inevitable  without  regula- 
tions. Even  on  private  lands  there  are  generally  some  rules  regarding  ATV 
use,  although  it  is  usually  when  you  can  ride  rather  than  where. 

Louisiana's  WMAs  generally  produce  a  harvest  very  similar  to  that  of 
private  lands.  However,  with  the  larger  number  of  hunters  using  WMAs  it 
requires  less  time  to  adequately  reach  harvest  quotas.  Along  with  the 
greater  number  of  people  using  WMAs  at  a  given  time,  regulations  are 
necessary  to  minimize  hunter  conflicts. 

In  the  coming  weeks  LDWF  staff  will  hold  public  meetings  around  the 
state  regarding  the  2003-04  hunting  season  regulations.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  dates,  times  and  places  see  page  32  in  "Conservation  Notes." 
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One  hundred  years  ago  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  learm 
White  Egrets  living  on  a  tiny  island  off  Florida's  coast  were  b 
feathers.  Taking  action  to  protect  the  birds  and  their  habitat 
executive  order  establishing  Pelican  Island  as  the  first  nation 
later,  President  Roosevelt  created  the  nation's  second  refuge 
Refuge  on  Louisiana's  southeastern  coast. 
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t  Brown  Pelicans  and 
laughtered  for  their 
evelt  issued  an 
Tife  refuge.  A  year 
ton  National  Wildlife 


The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is 
100  years  old  this  year.  To  celebrate  the 
nation's  only  network  of  federal  lands 
dedicated  to  wildlife  conservation,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  will 
throughout  the  year  sponsor  events  highlight- 
ing ways  in  which  the  nation's  rich  variety  of 
fish,  wildlife  and  plants  are  protected  at  536 
refuges  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories.  Totaling 
approximately  95  million  acres  in  Louisiana, 
this  means  the  nearly  two  dozen  federal 
refuges  in  the  state  have  put  out  the  welcome 
mat  on  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  swamp, 
marsh,  bottomland  hardwood  forest,  upland 
pine  forest  and  just  about  every  habitat  in 
between. 

This  warm  invitation  to  visit  the  state's  fed- 
eral refuges  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  USFWS.  It  is  just  that 
the  word  that  refuges  are  for  everyone  has 
been  a  little  slow  in  getting  out. 

"A  lot  of  people,  even  those  who  live  near  a 
national  wildlife  refuge,  have  no  idea  what  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  is,  and  don't  under- 
stand the  recreational  opportunities  they  offer. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System,  the  gates  of  many  refuges 
were  closed  or  access  greatly  restricted  to  pro- 
vide sanctuary  for  wildlife  and  reduce  human 
disturbance.  Today,  compatible  priority  pub- 
lic uses  have  increased  recreational  opportu- 
nities while  still  providing  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary," said  Glenn  Harris,  refuge  manager  at 
Cameron  Prairie  NWR. 

Times  have  changed.  Over  1.4  million  peo- 
ple visit  a  national  wildlife  refuge  in 
Louisiana  each  year  to  enjoy  hunting,  fishing, 
boating,  wildlife  observation,  nature  photog- 
raphy and  environmental  education  pro- 
grams. Hiking,  canoeing  and  kayaking  can 
also  be  enjoyed  at  selected  refuges  while  fans 
of  off-road  cycling  can  enjoy  their  sport  at  a 
growing  number  of  NWRs. 

Refuge  visitors  who  intend  to  venture  far 
from  the  parking  lot  should  take  some  pre- 
cautions to  insure  their  explorations  will  be 
safe  and  enjoyable. 

"Refuges  are  wild  places,  created  to  protect 
wildlife  populations  and  their  habitat.  Don't 
expect  to  find  a  water  fountain  right  at  the 
moment  you  get  thirsty,"  said  Byron  Fortier, 
supervisory  park  ranger  for  southeast 
Louisiana  refuges.  "But  with  just  a  little 
preparation  anyone  can  enjoy  a  visit  to  these 
great  places.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  a 
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Photo  by  Jason  Saucier 

The  Tensas  NWR  (above)  is  a  mix  of  open  water,  woodlands,  croplands 

and  reforested  former  agricultural  fields.   It  is  also  home  to  one  of  the 

last  concentrations  of  the  threatened  Louisiana  Black  Bear. 


Swamp  tours 

and  canoeing 

are  very  popular 

activities  at 

Bayou  Sauvage 

NWR  (right)  as 

well  as  camping 

and  hiking.  It  is 

part  of  the 

largest  swamp 

in  America. 


refuge,  contact  the  refuge  staff.  They'll  be 
happy  to  tell  you  what  you  need  to  know." 

Anyone  taking  the  backcountry  route  by 
foot,  on  a  bicycle  or  in  a  canoe  or  kayak 
should  have  with  them  plenty  of  drinking 
water,  snacks  for  energy,  a  refuge  map,  a 
compass  and  bug  repellent.  Anticipate  sud- 
den changes  in  the  weather  by  packing  rain 
gear  and  an  extra  layer  of  warm  clothing. 
Long-sleeved  shirts  and  long  pants  are  wise 
year-round  as  defense  against  sunburn  and 
insect  bites.  Waterproof  shoes  or  boots  may 
be  needed  for  wetter  trails  and  bicyclists 
should  wear  helmets  and  have  the  tools  and 
tubes  to  fix  a  flat.  Each  kayak  and  canoe 
must  carry  a  PFD  for  each  passenger,  and 
the  wise  will  wear  them.  Hunter  orange 
vests  and  hats  are  a  smart  fashion  accessory 
during  hunting  season  in  refuges  that  allow 
hunting. 

These  few  common  sense  precautions  will 
help  open  the  door  to  a  world  of  wilderness 
enjoyment.  Vast  treeless  freshwater  marshes 
in  southern  Louisiana  teem  with  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  winter.  Sometimes  flooded, 
sometimes  dry,  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  of  towering  bald  cypress  and  tupelo 
trees  are  home  to  the  Louisiana  black  bear 
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while  pine  forests  preserve  the  habitat  of  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. 

The  actual  "birth"  of  what  would  become 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  was  on 
March  14, 1903,  the  day  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  set  aside  tiny  Pelican  Island  on 
Florida's  east  coast  as  the  first  federal  refuge 
for  birds.  Louisiana  gets  the  honors  for  hav- 
ing the  second  refuge — Breton  NWR,  also 
created  by  TR  in  1903. 

The  centennial  celebration  will  be  incor- 
porated into  major  events  held  at  individual 
refuges  throughout  the  year,  including 
many  on  March  14.  Other  important  occa- 
sions on  the  2003  refuges  calendar  include 
International  Migratory  Bird  Day  (May), 
National  Fishing  Week  (June),  Youth 
Waterfowl  Day,  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day,  and  the  Christmas  Bird  Count 
(December-January) . 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  Week,  held  this 
year  October  12-18,  is  the  year's  biggest 
vent.  Most  refuges  have  open  houses  and 
lumerous  other  special  programs  at  that 
time.  Call  individual  refuges  for  informa- 
tion about  local  celebrations,  special  events 
and  tours  they  may  be  sponsoring.  A  good 
way  to  keep  up  with  last  minute  develop- 
ments concerning  refuge  celebrations  is  to 
:lick  on  to  the  big  regional  web  site  from 
Atlanta  at  http://southeast.fws.gov. 

Refuges  are  often  local  centers  for  envi- 
onmental  education  for  students  of  all  ages. 
Children  on  school  field  trips  are  introduced 
o  the  wonders  of  the  wild  by  experienced 
•angers  or  volunteers.  At  a  few  refuges, 
adults  can  sign  up  (reservations  are  always 
lecessary  for  refuge  outings)  for  ranger  or 
volunteer  led  hikes,  bicycle  trips  (bring  your 
3wn  bike)  or  canoe  trips. 

Volunteer  help  has  been  invaluable  in 
■xposing  more  and  more  people  to  the  job 
efuges  do  in  protecting  prime  habitats  and 
■ndangered  species.  Several  refuges,  such 
is  Black  Bayou  NWR,  Southeast  Louisiana 
Zomplex,  Cat  Island  NWR  and  Sabine  NWR 
aave  active  "friends"  groups.  Information 
about  these  volunteer  organizations  can  be 
aad  by  calling  the  refuge  manager. 
Volunteering,  either  through  a  friends' 
roup  or  on  your  own,  is  a  great  way  to 
xperience  the  exciting  and  valuable  work 
hat  takes  place  on  refuges. 

A  new  refuge  is  now  in  the  works.  Red 
iiver  NWR,  along  the  Red  River  between 
Colfax,  Louisiana  and  the  Arkansas  state 


Photo  by  Jason  Saucier 

line,  has  been  approved  by  Congress.  When 
land  acquisition  is  complete  it  will  consist  of 
four  separate  parcels  totalling  54,000  acres. 
The  refuge  will  restore  and  preserve  impor- 
tant bottomland  hardwood  habitat  along  the 
Red  River  drainage. 

Entrance  to  Louisiana's  NWRs  is  free, 
except  for  Bayou  Cocodrie  which  charges  an 
entrance  fee.  Some  refuges  are  open  day- 
light hours  only.  Primitive  camping  is  per- 
mitted in  only  a  few  refuges.  Private  camp- 
grounds are  often  located  near  popular 
refuges.  Check  with  refuge  rangers  about 
licenses  and  permits  before  hunting  or  fish- 
ing in  a  refuge.   ^ 


Blue  Herons  are 
among  the 
thousands  of  birds 
seen  in  Sabine 
NWR,  Louisiana's 
largest  wildlife 
refuge.   Located  in 
Cameron  Parish, 
Sabine  NWR  has 
over  150  miles  of 
canals,  bayous 
and  waterways 
open  to  paddlers. 


Photo  by  Donna  Bush 


Big  Branch  Marsh  NWR  in  St.  Tammany  Parish 
provides  diverse  habitats  from  pine  savannas  to 
offshore  grass  beds  in  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Free 
guided  tours  are  offered,  by  reservation,  to 
walkers  and  cyclists. 
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The  recovery  of  the 
Great  Egret 
population  is  a  direct 
result  of  the 
establishment  of  the 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  by 
President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Photo  by  Jason  Saucier 


Photo  by  Jason  Saucier 

Located  in  Cameron  and  Evangeline 
parishes,  Lacassine  NWR  includes  a 
16,000  acre  freshwater  lake.    Canoeing, 
hiking  and  biking  in  the  refuge  provide 
unique  viewing  experiences  for  nature 
lovers.   Boats  with  motors  are  not 
allowed  on  this  refuge. 
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Restoration  of  forests  in 
Lake  Ophelia  NWR  is 
underway  in  Avoyelles 
Parish.  Hikers  can  walk 
their  own  trail,  the  1.5 
mile  Possum  Bayou 
Trail  or  share  20  miles 
of  primitive  roads  with 
all  terrain  vehicles. 


Breton  NWR  is 
the  nation's  second 
oldest  refuge.    It  was 
established  in  1904 
after  Pelican  Island 
in  Florida.   It  is  home 
to  the  largest 
concentration  of  Brown 
Pelicans  in  Louisiana. 
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Who  Needs 
Belize? 


I  used  to  read  with  longing  the  destina- 
tions described  in  my  canoe  and  kayak 
magazines:  Vancouver,  Maine, 

Newfoundland,  the  Sea  of  Cortez.  Thoreau 
taunted  me  with  his  accounts  of  floating  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Letters 
and  photographs  from  friends  in  Alaska  and 
Lake  Tahoe  only  made  matters  worse.  I 
groaned  about  being  stuck,  for  the  time 
being,  in  Monroe,  Louisiana  as  my  turtle- 
on-a-log  sightings  paled  next  to  their  tales  of 
grizzly  encounters  and  harbor  seal  antics.  I 
wondered  what  could  possibly  be  exciting 
about  paddling  here?  The  bayou  was  just 
the  bayou.    I'd  seen  it  all  before. 

I  once  wrote  long  ago,  before  I  really  had 
any  idea  what  I  was  talking  about,  that  the 
bayou  had  a  moody  soul.  From  the  comfort 
of  my  bank,  I  sat  in  a  wooden  swing  and 
noted  the  goings-on  with  the  paper  and  pen 
and  vision  of  a  writer.  But  it  wasn't  until  I 
sat  in  my  first  kayak  and  placed  my  eye 
against  a  viewfinder  that  I  felt  those  moods 
move  through  me,  changing  more  than  my 


perspective,  altering  more  than  just  my  view. 

There  is  a  supreme  difference  between 
observing  wildlife  and  becoming  a  part  of  it. 
Since  I  began  paddling  my  boat  and  taking 
my  pictures,  I  no  longer  just  hear  birdsong  in 
the  morning.  I  hear  the  staccato  chatter  of 
the  kingfisher  as  he  dives  above  my  head.  I 
don't  just  look  at  the  blue  sky  reflection  in 
the  bayou's  surface.  I  glide  my  boat 
through  it,  floating  on  top  of  clouds  instead 
of  staring  up  at  them  so  many  miles  away.  I 
no  longer  wonder  if  squirrels  ever  drink.  I 
know  they  drink,  and  where  and  how. 

But  the  actual  territory  that  I  cover  on  my 
travels  is  limited  and  I  rarely  venture  more 
than  ten  miles  from  home.  Bayou  Desiard 
and  Black  Bayou  Lake  NWR  are  where  I 
spend  most  of  my  time,  sitting  in  their  wet 
classrooms,  studying  their  lessons.  They 
offer  no  course  outline  and  no  rules  to  fol- 
low. I  show  up  expecting  bluebirds  and 
instead  discover  vultures.  I  look  for  river 
otters  and  am  startled  by  cottonmouths.  A 
morning  shooting  landscapes  evolves  into  a 


STORY  & 
PHOTOS  BY 
JENNY 
ELLERBEE 
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Dawn  on  Bayou 
Desiard  brings  a 
sense  of  peace 
and  wonder  to 
kayakers  and 
fishermen  alike. 


morning  shooting  alligators.  I  have  now 
learned  to  expect  nothing  during  my  pad- 
dles but  am,  nevertheless,  ready  for  most 
anything. 

You  might  think  it  boring  to  traverse  the 
same  waterways  week  in  and  week  out  but 
after  three  years  I  still  haven't  found  it  so. 
Mornings  can  be  draped  in  fog  so  thick  that 
everything  disappears  except  the  stumps  I 
bump  against.  Other  days  bring  the  first 
hints  of  fall  flaming  against  slanted  rays  of 
silver.  This  evening  I  flushed  a  Great  Blue 
Heron.    Yesterday,  a  Great  Egret  flushed  me. 

The  scenery  changes  with  the  bayou's 
whims  and  those  whims  are  varied  and 
unpredictable.  I  once  spent  a  morning 
bouncing  across  Black  Bayou  Lake  while 
winds  whipped  the  blue  water  into  a  churn- 
ing sea.  Eastern  Kingbirds  huddled  on  bare 
limbs,  their  tiny  feet  holding  tight  to  bob- 
bing perches,  their  active  flight  schedules 
shut  down  due  to  inclement  weather.    I  felt 


as  if  I  were  on  an  amusement  park  ride  and 
let  out  frequent  whoops  that  blew  right  back 
into  my  chapped  face.  The  kingbirds  polite- 
ly overlooked  my  exuberance  and  turned 
their  heads  the  other  way. 

I  try  to  avoid  the  high  winds  by  rising 
before  dawn  to  paddle  the  usually  calmer 
waters.  The  bayou  rises  from  sleep  almost 
reluctantly,  the  sun  slowly  climbing  over  the 
cypresses,  the  silence  waiting  and  waiting. 
I  rest  my  paddle  across  the  cockpit  and  lean 
back  in  my  seat  as  I  savor  the  drowsiness  of 
daybreak.  As  I  drift  along,  wading  birds 
emerge  from  the  shadows,  woodpeckers 
begin  tapping  on  trees,  mists  curl  over  the 
water's  surface.  I  can  spend  the  entire 
morning  not  traveling  more  than  half  a  mile, 
never  needing  to  go  any  further.  The  still 
air  soon  fills  with  the  songs  of  birds  I  have 
yet  to  identify.  They  fly  high  above  me, 
swirling  against  the  stained  glass  sky,  disap- 
pearing in  the  leaves  of  oaks  that  line  the 
bank.  Squirrels,  high  in  the  cypresses,  nib- 
ble on  seedpods,  tossing  their  leftovers  into 
the  bayou  with  resounding  plops  that  send 
ripples  along  my  hull.  In  that  simple  act  we 
become  connected,  our  morning  activities 
joined  across  the  surface  of  the  bayou  that 
nourishes  us  both. 

My  friends  send  pictures  of  a  diversity  of 
nature  that  astounds  me.  Moose,  elk,  cari- 
bou. Glaciers,  limestone  formations,  moun- 
tains. We  have  none  of  that  here.  We  have 
the  same  soggy  banks  and  cypress  trees  and 
snapping  turtles,  from  season  to  season. 
Migratory  times  send  us  warblers  and  Wood 
Ducks  but  without  binoculars,  who  can  tell 
the  difference?  It's  not  the  diversity  of  the 
bayou  that  I  find  amazing,  but  how  diverse 
the  same  old  bayou  can  become. 

Bayou  Desiard  has  a  wardrobe  as  infinite 
as  the  horizon  it  shields.  Our  subtle  seasons 
change  in  such  slight  degrees  that  it's  diffi- 
cult to  notice  the  changes  as  they  occur.  You 
have  to  look  closely  and  frequently.  You 
have  to  leave  the  bank  and  become  a  part  of 
the  water.  Most  of  us  in  Louisiana  live  near 
a  stream  or  lake  or  river  yet  we  spend  most 
of  our  time  driving  over  them  or  around 
them.  We  curse  the  clogged  lanes  on 
bridges  that  need  to  be  wider,  traffic  that 
needs  to  move  faster.  We  rarely  get  out  of 
our  cars  and  squish  our  toes  in  the  mud  that 
supports  us.  We  rarely  consider  the  scenery 
more  than  a  pretty  backdrop  for  what  goes 
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on  in  our  real  lives.    But  for  me,  the  bayou  is 
where  real  life  begins. 

I  imagine  that  if  I  kayak  Bayou  Desiard 
and  Black  Bayou  Lake  every  day  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  I  will  never  be  able  to  see  it  all. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  familiar  the  seasons 
will  shift  an  inch,  the  Mergansers  will 
return,  the  leaves  will  fall,  the  geese  will 
honk  overhead.  I  still  look  through  my 
magazines  and  dream  of  mangrove  swamps 
and  the  Yukon  and  fast  boats  built  for  whiter 
water.  But  when  it's  time  to  load  up  my 
short  kayak,  I  push  it  off  a  ramp  into  the 
ever-changing  Louisiana  water  that  covers 
my  roots  and  directs  my  future.  Who 
knows  what  I  will  discover  tomorrow?  %» 


Jenny  Ellerbee  is  a  freelance  writer  and  photog- 
rapher and  a  resident  of  Monroe. 


Louisiana  has  numerous 
streams,  bayous,  and 
waterways  for  kayaking  and 
canoeing.  Many  of  the 
state  and  national  wildlife 
management  areas  offer 
miles  and  hours  of 
boating  enjoyment. 
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BY  FRED  KIMMEL 


All  indications  are  that  turkey  production  was  very 
good  over  the  state  this  spring  and  summer. 
Reports  from  the  field  indicate  good  poult  pro- 
duction and  survival.    A  relatively  dry  spring,  followed 
by  normal  summer  rainfall  over  much  of  the  state  created 
good  nesting  and  brood  rearing  conditions. 

Reproductive  success  seems  to  be  higher  when  the 
weather  during  the  nesting  and  early  brood  rearing  peri- 
od is  relatively  dry.  There  are  a  couple  of  theories  to 
explain  this  observation.  One  theory  holds  that  heavy 
rain  during  the  brood  rearing  period  causes  increased 
poult  mortality.  The  heavy  rain  which  often  precedes 
late  cool  fronts,  can  result  in  soaking  of  poults.  Older 
poults  may  actually  be  more  susceptible  because  they 
cannot  be  adequately  protected  by  the  brooding  hen. 
Wet  poults  are  then  subject  to  mortality  from  hypother- 
mia and  exposure.  Another  theory  suggests  that  wet 
conditions  during  incubation  results  in  higher  nest  pre- 
dation.  As  most  hunters  with  experience  with  dogs  will  attest,  scenting  conditions  seem  best  when 
the  weather  is  cool  and  the  vegetation  is  moist.  These  good  scenting  conditions  may  also  work  to 
the  advantage  of  raccoons,  skunks,  opposums,  foxes,  coyotes  and  bobcats. 

Regardless  of  the  reason,  dry  spring  weather  usually  bodes  well  for  turkey  production. 
However,  this  can  be  carried  too  far  if  the  entire  spring  and  summer  are  unusually  dry.    Normal 
rainfall  during  the  pre-nesting  period  is  needed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cover  for  nesting. 
Normal  rainfall  in  early  summer  is  needed  for  optimum  insect  production,  the  primary  food  of 
poults.    Ideally  rainfall  would  be  normal  in  March,  with  April  and  May  being  relatively  dry. 
Under  ideal  conditions,  normal  rainfall  would  then  resume  in  June  and  July. 

In  2002,  we  came  as  close  as  we  probably  ever  will  to  this  ideal  rainfall  scenario.  Let  the  season 
begin.    % 

Fred  Kimniel  is  the  Upland  Game  Program  Manager  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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WMA 

SEASON  DATES 

PERMIT  REQUIRED 

LOTTERY  DATES 

Bayou  Macon 

April  5-April  6 

Self-clearing 

April  5-April  6 

Ben's  Creekt 

March  22- April  13 

Self-clearing 

None 

Big  Lake 

March  22-March  30 

Self-clearing 

None 

Bodcau 

March  22-April  6 

Self-clearing 

None 

Boeuf 

March  22-March  30 

Self-clearing 

None 

Boise  Vernon 

March  22-March  23 
March  29- April  13 

Self-clearing 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 

Camp  Beauregard 

March  22-April  6 

Self-clearing 

None 

Fort  Polk 

March  22-April  20 

Self-clearing 

None 

Grassy  Lake 

March  22-April  6 

Self-clearing 

None 

Hutchinson  Creek 

March  22-April  20 

Self-clearing 

None 

Jackson-Bienville 

March  22-April  6 

Self-clearing 

None 

Little  River 

March  22-April  6 

Self-clearing 

None 

Loggy  Bayou 

April  12- April  13 

Self-clearing 

April  12-April  13 

Pearl  River 

March  22-April  13 

Self-clearing 

None 

Peason  Ridge 

March  22-April  20 

Self-clearing 

None 

Plum  Creek 

March  22-March  30 

Self-clearing 

None 

Pomme  de  Terre 

March  22-April  6 

Self-clearing 

None 

Red  River 

March  22-March  30 

Self-clearing 

None 

Sabine 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 

Self-clearing 

March  22-23 
March  29-30 

Sandy  Hollowt 

March  22-April  13 

Self-clearing 

None 

Sherburne:): 

March  22-March  30 

Sell-clearing 

March  22-March  23 
March  24-March  26 

Sicily  Island 

March  22-March  30 

Self-clearing 

March  22-March  24 
March  25-March  27 
March  28-March  30 

Three  Rivers 

March  22-March  30 

Self-clearing 

None 

Tunica  Hills 
South  Tract 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 
April  12- April  13 
April  19-Apnl  20 

Self-clearing 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 
April  12-April  13 
April  19-April20 

Tunica  Hills 
Angola  Tract# 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 
April  12-April  13 
April  19-Apnl  20 

Self-clearing 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 
April  12-April  13 
April  19- April  20 

Union 

April  5 -April  6 

Self-clearing 

April  5-April  6 

Walnut  Hills 

March  22-April  20 

Self-clearing 

None 

West  Bay 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 

Self-clearing 

March  22-March  23 
March  29-March  30 

*Only  those  Wildlife  Management  Areas  listed  have  a  turkey  hunting  season.  All  other  areas  are  closed. 

**  The  deadline  for  receiving  applications  for  all  turkey  Lottery  Hunts  on  WMAs  was  Feb.  14,  2003. 

t  No  turkey  hunting  within  100  yards  of  food  plots  identified  by  two  yellow  paint  rings  around  the  nearest  tree. 

$AU  turkeys  harvested  on  Sherburne  WMA  must  be  weighed  and  checked  at  WMA  headquarters. 

#Scouting  access  limited.    Contact  Region  7  office  for  details:  (225)765-2360. 
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Building  and  Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 
Compiled  by  LDWFs  Natural 
Heritage  section,  this  book 
includes  easy  to  follow 
instructions  and  blueprints 
for  nest  boxes  to  house 
dozens  of  species.  Great 
craft  ideas  for  scouts, 
students  or  anyone  who 
wants  to  bring 
outdoor  wildlife  to 
their  back  yard.      $2.50 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 


Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwa- 
ter fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes, 
amphibians,  turtles. 


Any  combination: 
1-2  posters 
3-6  posters 
7  or  more 


$4  each 
$3.50  eac 
$3  each 
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Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book      $4 

■▲■■ 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 


City-State-Zip 
Phone 

□  1  year,  6  issues,  $12  □  2  years,  12  issues,  $20        LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 

Q  New  O  Renewal  (include  customer  number)    _ 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to:    


Name 


City-State-Zip 
Phone    


1  year,  6  issues,  $12 

riNew 


□  2  years,  12  issues,  $20        LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
L  J  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Gift  Giver 


Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 

D  Visa      LJ  Mastercard       LJ  AmEx 
Acct  No.: 


Expiration: 
Signatures 


Total  amount  $ . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


1 


ML* 
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The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

Give  a  gift  that  gives  all  year.  A 
collection  of  more  than  450 
delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes  for  every  season.  Recipes 
for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well 
as  side  dishes  and  desserts.  Color 
photographs. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 
$8  for  one 
$12  for  two 
$15  for  three 


Managing  White-tails  in 
Louisiana.      $5 


■  ■is 

■  ■■ 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 
Louisiana  Butterflies 
(1996),  Louisiana  Birds 
(1999),  Louisiana 
Wildflowers  (2000)  and 
Butterflies  of  Southern 
Gardens  (2001) 
$10  per  poster  or  $32  per 
set  of  four. 


Louisiana  Backyard 
Wildlife 
Management      $5 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching      $8 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36  pages 

of  full  color  photographs  and  informative       V  S^ 

articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 

activities. 


Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues) 

2  years  (12  issues) 


$12 

$20 


*(Use  special  magazine  order  form) 


Item 


Quantity    Price  Subtotal 


Merchandise 
Order  Form 


Subtotal 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 
Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 
Additional  4.94%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 
Total  Amount  Due 
DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


'hip  To:_ 

Jame 

address . 

ity 

FP 


Daytime  Phone  ( . 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check /Money  Order    □  MasterCard     □  VISA 
[J  American  Express 

Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 


Merchandise  Total 

Up  to  $15.00 

$15.01-$30.00 

$30.01-$45.00 

$45.01-$65.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$95.01  and  up 


Charge 
$3.50 

$5.25 
$6.50 
$8.00 
$9.50 
$11.00 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

a.  Defective  or  damaged 
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id  you  know  that  over  400  different 
(kinds  of  birds  have  been  recorded  in 

Louisiana?  Our  state  is  one  of  the 
richest  states  in  terms  of  bird  diversity.  They 
are  everywhere!  Can  you  think  of  a  day  that 
has  gone  by  when  you  didn't  see  any?  You 
may  not  have  taken  notice  of  them,  but  if 
you  are  paying  attention  you  will  see  them 
everywhere  you  go.  For  many  of  us,  birds 
provide  our  only  daily  contact  with  wildlife. 
Birds  are  fascinating  creatures.  Each 
species  has  its  own  personality  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that.  Different  species  have  differ- 
ent behaviors  and  getting  to  know  them  can 
be  a  fun  and  rewarding  experience. 
Watching  birds  can  be  very  relaxing  and  a 
great  way  to  unwind.  It's  also  a  great  way  to 
introduce  children  to  wild  things  and  help 


them  gain  an  appreciation  for  nature. 

So  just  how  do  you  watch  birds?  Do  you 
stand  there  looking  out  the  window  at  a 
feeder  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  go  back  to 
what  you  were  doing?  Well  that's  a  start,  but 
let's  take  it  a  little  farther  and  get  a  little 
more  serious.  Whether  you  are  a  seasoned 
deer  or  duck  hunter  or  a  single  parent  who 
has  never  spent  much  time  in  the  woods, 
everyone  can  enjoy  this  relaxing  pastime. 
For  that  matter,  there  are  plenty  of  hunters 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the 
woods  and  know  the  ways  of  their  quarry 
well,  but  don't  know  half  of  the  birds  they 
see  when  they  venture  out. 

Two  pieces  of  equipment  are  critical  for 
getting  to  know  birds.  First  is  a  good  field 
guide  or  identification  manual.    There  are 
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several  available  at  local  bookstores  in  the 
nature  section.  The  other  is  a  good  pair  of 
binoculars. 

Let's  talk  about  the  field  guides  first. 
Look  at  several  and  pick  one  that  you  like. 
Personally,  I  like  the  ones  that  use  drawings 
or  paintings  of  birds  rather  than  photo- 
graphs. The  drawings  show  more  detail  and 
rive  a  better  representation  than  a  photo- 
graph. I  find  that  many  of  the  photographs 
in  field  guides  are  at  an  odd  angle  and  don't 
give  you  a  good  look  at  the  bird.  When  you 
have  to  separate  one  bird  from  another  that 

very  similar,  the  drawings  can  be  a  big 
help. 

A  common  mistake  with  using  field 
guides  is  to  ignore  the  text  of  the  book  and 
only  look  at  the  pictures.    In  all  good  field 


guides,  the  beginning  of  the  book  gives  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  how  to  identify 
birds.  Read  this  information.  There's  more 
to  it  than  just  looking  at  pictures. 

Another  common  mistake  is  not  paying 
attention  to  range  maps.  These  maps  show 
where  each  species  occurs  and  shows  the 
summer,  or  breeding  range,  and  winter 
range.  Many  of  our  birds  are  migratory  so 
you  need  to  know  when  to  expect  to  see 
them  in  Louisiana.  A  good  example  of  how 
this  is  useful  is  to  compare  the  Carolina 
Chickadee  with  the  Black-capped  Chicakdee. 
They  are  almost  identical  in  appearance.  The 
Black-capped  Chickadee  does  not  occur  in 
Louisiana  but  the  Carolina  Chickadee  is 
common.  Without  knowing  this,  you  would- 
n't know  which  bird  you  were  seeing.  Also 
pay  attention  to  where  you  see  the  bird. 
Birds  prefer  certain  habitats  and  knowing 
which  birds  use  which  habitats  will  help  to 
identify  the  bird  in  question.  You  won't  find 
a  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  in  a  suburban 
neighborhood  but  you  may  see  a  Downy 
Woodpecker,  and  the  two  are  similar  in 
appearance. 

As  for  binoculars,  any  good  pair  will  do 
but  there  are  some  things  to  consider  when 
choosing  a  pair.  Prices  range  from  $20  to 
well  over  a  $1,000.  I  suggest  you  get  the 
most  you  can  afford.  Buying  cheap  binocu- 
lars may  leave  you  disappointed.  A  good 
pair  of  name  brand  optics  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $200.  They  range  from  pocket 
sized  to  quite  large  weighing  several 
pounds.  A  major  factor  to  consider  is  how 
much  light  it  will  gather.  Experts  recom- 
mend that  the  size  of  the  front  objective  be 
five  times  the  magnification,  meaning  that  if 
the  magnification  is  seven  power,  the  front 
objective  should  be  at  least  35  mm.  The  larg- 
er the  front  objective,  the  more  light  it  gath- 
ers, making  the  image  brighter.  Compact 
binoculars  gather  less  light  but  are  easier  to 
carry.  Larger  binoculars  may  give  you  a  bet- 
ter image  but  at  the  cost  of  being  bulkier.  Try 
several  types  and  get  one  that  fits  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

In  Louisiana,  birds  occur  in  four  groups. 
We  have  resident  birds  that  stay  here  year- 
round.  Some  of  these  that  you  may  be  famil- 
iar with  are  cardinals,  mockingbirds,  crows, 
egrets  and  herons.  Summer  residents  are 
birds  that  only  occur  during  the  breeding 
season  in  spring  and  summer,  and  migrate 
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south  to  Central  or  South  America  for  the 
winter.  Two  examples  of  these  are  the  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird  and  the  Purple 
Martin.  Winter  residents  spend  the  winter  in 
Louisiana  and  migrate  north  to  their  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  spring.  This  includes 
most  ducks  and  geese,  Goldfinches  and 
many  of  the  sparrows.  The  last  group  of 
birds  seen  in  Louisiana  are  the  transients. 
These  birds  breed  in  areas  north  of  Louisiana 
and  migrate  through  our  state  in  the  fall  to 
their  wintering  grounds  in  Central  and 
South  America.  They  pass  through  again  in 
the  spring  on  their  way  back  to  the  breeding 
range.  This  includes  Baltimore  Orioles  and 
many  of  the  warblers. 

I  often  get  calls  from  people  wanting  to 
know  what  kind  of  bird  they  recently  saw. 
When  I  ask  them  to  describe  the  bird,  they 
usually  give  very  vague,  general  descrip- 
tions and  it  is  difficult  to  identify  a  bird 
using  that  information.  Since  so  many  birds 
are  similar  and  confusing,  the  trick  to  identi- 
fying them  is  not  to  look  at  the  whole  bird. 
Instead  of  looking  at  the  whole  bird,  look  at 
the  different  features  of  the  bird  and  take 
note  of  what  you  see.  Notice  the  different 
colors  and  where  they  occur  on  the  bird. 
What  color  is  the  head?  Does  it  have  any 
stripes  on  the  top  or  near  the  eye?  What 
color  is  the  breast  and  back?  Are  they  the 
same  color  or  different?  Does  it  have  wing 
bars,  small  white  or  light  colored  stripes  on 
the  wing  and  are  visible  when  the  bird  is 
perched?  Goldfinches  have  wing  bars.  Look 
at  the  bill.  Is  it  a  short,  stout  bill  like  that  of 
a  cardinal,  or  is  it  longer  and  thinner  like  a 
mockingbird?  There  are  other  types  of  bills, 
but  look  closely  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what 
color  the  bill  is.  Look  at  the  legs.  What  color 
are  they?  Are  they  long  or  short  legs?  What 
about  the  tail?  Is  it  long  or  short?  Is  it 
squared  off  on  the  end  or  pointed,  forked, 
rounded  or  something  else?  Look  at  the  pic- 
tures on  these  pages  and  notice  the  different 
features  on  each  bird.  Pay  attention  to  the 
details  and  try  to  get  in  the  habit  of  not  look- 
ing at  the  whole  bird. 

So  now  you've  got  your  field  guide  and 
have  studied  it  and  you  have  a  good  pair  of 
binoculars.  Where  do  you  go?  At  home  is 
the  best  place  to  begin.  Check  out  the  birds 
in  your  yard  and  in  your  neighborhood.  Put 
up  some  feeders  and  see  how  many  different 
birds  you  can  attract.    Other  places  to  go 


would  include  local  public  parks  and  nature 
centers,  wildlife  management  areas,  state 
parks  and  federal  wildlife  refuges.  Explore 
as  many  different  habitat  types  as  you  can 
and  you  will  see  numerous  different  species. 
Contact  your  local  Audubon  Society  for 
more  locations.  These  groups  often  take 
birding  tours  to  different  parts  of  the  state. 
One  of  the  most  popular  locations  for  bird- 
ing in  the  country,  let  alone  the  state,  is  the 
southwest  coast  of  Louisiana  during  the 
spring  migration.  This  is  where  birds  first 
reach  land  after  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  their  return  trip  to  their  breeding 
grounds.   Many  of  the  birds  are  weak  after 
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Look  closely  at  these 
three  birds.   Take  notice 
of  the  color  patterns 
and  individual  parts  of 
each  bird.   Can  you 
identify  these  birds? 
(answers  below) 
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the  flight  and  immediately  land  to  rest 
which  provides  some  spectacular  viewing. 
Check  the  department  web  site 
(www.wlf.state.la.us)  for  information  on 
wildlife  management  areas.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  information  on  the 
internet  regarding  birding. 

These  are  some  of  the  basics  of  beginner 
bird  watching.  It  is  one  of  the  nation's 
fastest  growing  outdoor  recreational  activi- 
ties and  there  is  much  to  learn  about  it.  I 
hope  these  tips  will  get  you  started.  V 


Jimmy  Ernst  is  a  Biologist  Supervisor  in  the  Fur 
&  Refuge  Division.  He  has  been  employed  with 
LDWFfor  11  years. 
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lOPENHAGEN  --  "This  is  the  New 
World,"  I  thought.  Standing  on  the 
■upland  prairie  at  the  Nature 
Conservancy's  577-acre  tract  here  in  north 
central  Louisiana,  I  looked  out  on  miles- 
wide  vistas,  under  a  close-fitting  sky.  No 
boundaries. 

I  thought  of  what  we  had  been  told  about 
the  Paleo-Indians  who  arrived  in  this  part  of 
Louisiana  around  9,500  B.C.  Their  descen- 
dants left  a  legacy  of  earth  mounds  that  are 
counted  in  the  hundreds  even  today. 
Researchers  have  puzzled  that  such  mounds 
were  built  without  a  supporting  agricultural 
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society.  Most  of  the  mound  builders  had  been 
hunters,  not  farmers. 

Today,  the  hunters  are  back.  And  the  farm- 
ers are  stepping  aside  to  let  them  pass. 
"This  was  open  range  when  I  was  a  child.  We 
ran  hogs  and  that's  one  way  we  fed  our  fami- 


lies," Jerry  Bailey  had  told  us  earlier  in  the  day. 

We'd  gone  to  Bailey's  hunting  lodge,  a 
group  of  travel  and  outdoor  writers  invited 
by  Delta  Outdoors  &  Wildlife  Association  to 
see  what  they  had  in  store.  A  tall,  rugged  fel- 
low, Bailey  could  easily  win  the  role  as  a 
Marlboro  Man. 

Bailey  is  one  of  the  42  members  of  the 
association.  His  Wild  Hog  Ridge  Hunting 
Club  outside  Columbia  is  part  business,  part 
heritage  conservation.  "Hogs  are  to  be 
respected,"  Bailey  told  us.  "When  they  fight, 
they  get  against  each  other  and  hook  each 
other  in  the  side.  Then  they  just  go  round 
and  round."  As  Bailey  sees  it,  he's  helping  to 
keep  alive  an  old  heritage,  something  he 
grew  up  with  and  which  is  starting  to  slip 
away.  And  not  just  in  the  Louisiana  Delta. 

Conservation  is  chapter  one  in  the  story 
now  being  written  across  America  as  the  era 
of  family  farms  slowly  fades.  Here  in  north- 
east Louisiana,  the  farmers  are  adapting  to 
the  realities  of  the  new  world  economy  with 
new  uses  for  their  lands. 

"We  aim  to  show  the  government  what 
we  can  do  on  our  own,"  Wes  Newman  had 
told  us  the  night  before.  Newman  is  a 
founding  member  of  Delta  Outdoors.  His 
lodge  was  headquarters  for  the  press  visit, 
and  host  for  the  duck  hunt  that  comple- 
mented the  hog  hunt  with  Jerry  Bailey. 
Newman  is,  in  fact,  a  new  man  in  the  busi- 
ness and  it  definitely  is  a  business  to  this 
community  of  enterprising  farmers. 

At  the  lodge,  pro  fisherman  Buz  Craft,  an 
executive  with  Concordia  Bank,  touted  us 
on  the  fishing.  "Here,  you  can  fish  borrow 
pits,  ponds,  rivers,  and  lakes."  Perhaps  coin- 
cidentally  Craft  mentioned  Lake  Concordia 
as  one  of  his  favorites.  As  it  happens, 
Concordia  Bank  was  one  of  the  first  corpo- 
rate sponsors  for  Delta  Outdoors.  So  what's 
in  a  name  anyway. 

Newman's  lodge,  one  of  several  within 


the  co-op,  is  definitely  on  the  comfortable 
side.  The  dance-floor-sized  rec  room  is 
warmed  by  a  fireplace  and  presided  over  by 
a  big-screen  television  on  which  we 
watched  some  of  Buck  Gardner's  television 
shows. 

Buck  hooked  up  with  Wes  Newman  at  an 
outdoors  show  in  Memphis  last  summer 
and  liked  the  idea  behind  Delta  Outdoors. 
'He  thought  we  might  have  something," 
Newman  said. 

Buck  and  his  television  crew  were  here  to 
shoot  a  television  show  featuring  his  cham- 
pion duck  calls.  A  World  Champion  and 
Champion  of  Champions  Duck  Caller, 
Gardner  has  a  line  of  goose,  deer  and  pred- 
ator calls,  along  with  his  duck  calls.  Judging 
from  the  success  of  our  guide  Eddie  Davis, 
the  calls  do  the  job.  With  five  shots,  Davis 
brought  down  four  ducks.  Even  he  was 
impressed. 

Davis  is  a  man  who  hunts  as  avidly  as 
Buz  Craft  fishes.  "Out  of  60  hunting  days 
available,  I've  hunted  47,"  Davis  told  us. 
Besides  being  a  sure-shot,  Davis  has  been 
one  of  those  who  helped  conceive  the  Delta 
Outdoors  approach.  His  father  and  grand- 
mother each  have  farms  around  Jonesville, 
and  some  of  their  land  has  been  dedicated  to 
leases.  Davis  feels  this  approach  is  one  that 
has  great  promise  for  Delta  Outdoors  mem- 
bers. 

'When  I  was  at  LSU,  I  mostly  hung  out 
with  guys  from  the  Delta.  There  was  a 
group  of  maybe  eight  to  10  of  us.  Of  that 
group,  there  are  only  two  that  are  still  on  the 
farm,"  Davis  said.  Davis  himself  is  in  search 
of  a  new  career. 

A  confident  and  articulate  young  man, 
Davis  understands  very  well  the  importance 
of  finding  new  uses  for  the  land.  He  seems 
to  accept  the  challenge  with  courage  and 
grit.  Other  areas  of  the  state  are  being 
impacted  by  population  expansion,  putting 
pressure  on  traditional  hunting  grounds. 
But  population  density  is  clearly  not  a  prob- 
lem in  the  Delta  and  that  works  well  for 
Delta  Outdoors'  mission. 

Here's  the  deal:  farm  land  is  changing  to 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  with  land  leas- 
es, guided  hunts,  lodging  and  meals,  duck 
blinds,  day  hunts,  hunting  club  member- 
ships, deer  stands,  tour  boats,  RV  sites, 
camping,  fishing,  boating,  and  birding. 
That's  part  A. 

Part  B  is  filled  with  family-friendly  activ- 


ity and  places  to  visit.  The  combination  of 
hunts  and  tourism  offers  a  package  that  will 
lure  families,  or  so  Delta  Outdoors  is  betting. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  hunter- 
tourists  ever  to  visit  this  quadrant  of 
Louisiana's  Sportsman's  Paradise  was  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  In  the  area  near  David  Paulk's 
Wings  &  Racks  Hunting  Club,  Roosevelt 
killed  14  deer  in  13  days.  Odds  favor  such 
success  today  on  the  11,000  acres  Paulk  has 
opened  on  his  property  in  Catahoula  and 
Tensas  parishes.  Paulk  even  throws  in  alli- 
gator hunts  in  season  to  fatten  the  chance 
you'll  choose  his  lodge  over  the  growing 
competition. 

Like  Teddy  Roosevelt,  most  of  Paulk's 
customers  arrive  from  outside  Louisiana. 
On  the  other  hand,  60  percent  of  the  hunters 
at  Bailey's  Wild  Hog  Ridge  come  from 
Louisiana,  although  he's  had  hunters  arrive 
from  as  far  away  as  Alaska.  Bow  and  gun 
hunting  for  white  tail  deer  is  a  favorite,  and 
turkey,  quail,  dove,  and  snipe  hunts  round 
out  the  game  choices,  along  with  waterfowl 
and  boar  hunts,  as  mentioned — oh,  and  you 
can  crawfish  and  frog  hunt,  too.  If  you've 
left  your  gun  at  home,  son,  pull  out  the 
binoculars  or  camera,  says  David  Neal, 
county  agent  from  the  LSU  Ag  Center  in 
Harrisonburg.  Neal  is  one  of  the  midwives 
who  birthed  the  Delta  Outdoors  concept  and 
one  of  its  passionate  champions. 

"Just  here  in  Catahoula  Parish,  we  have  25 
lakes  and  six  rivers  with  some  of  the  finest 
fishing  anywhere,"  Neal  likes  to  point  out. 
"In  Catahoula  and  Concordia  parishes, 
we  have  500  -  600  miles  of  waterways." 
Catahoula  Lake  is  ranked  the  number  two 
lake  in  the  state  for  mallards,  Neal  says,  a 
result  of  20,000 
acres  of  wild  mil- 
let, nuts  and 
fresh-water 
marsh  that  pull 
in  the  ducks. 
"It's  mostly 
untapped,"  he 
adds. 

Well,  not 
exactly.  Some 
of  the  tapping 
of  outdoor  recre- 
ation potential 
has  been  going 
on  for  many 
years.    The  state 


Poverty  Point  was 
built  by  Indians  in 
1500  B.C.  and  at 
that  time  was  the 
largest  earthworks 
site  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
Visitors  can 
observe  ridges 
and  mounds  from 
the  viewing  tower 
at  the  Poverty 
Point  Historic  Site. 
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The  illustration 

above  is  a 

reconstruction  of 

Poverty  Point  by 

J.L.  Gibson.   Built 

around  1500  B.C., 

this  is  the  site  of 

the  largest  mound 

in  Louisiana. 

At  left  is  an  artifact 

collected  at  the 

site. 


parks  in  Union,  Morehouse,  Richland, 
Tensas  and  West  Carroll  parishes  are  scat- 
tered amongst  vast  acreage  dedicated  to 
wildlife  management  areas  and  national 
wildlife  refuges. 

"Chemin-a-Haut  State  Park  ^PffiHM 
was  built  by    ^T 

the  Civilian  Conservation  • 
Corps  during  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  in  the  1930s," 
Dwight  Landreneau,  head 
of  Louisiana's  State  Parks 
System  said.  "We  just  added 
eight  new  cabins  in 
September  2001  and  in 
November  2002,  Lake 
D'Arbonne  State  Park 
opened  the  doors  on  18 
new  cabins  plus  improve- 
ments that  included  boat 
docks,  fishing  piers  and 
other  family  oriented  out- 
door recreational  facilities 
like  tennis  courts  and  group 
camping.  "Later  this  year,  we 
are  opening  Poverty  Point  Reservoir  State 
Park,"  Landreneau  said.  "It's  only  four  cab- 
ins for  now,  but  we'll  have  a  marina,  camp- 
ing and  picnic  area  along  with  a  swimming 
beach." 

In  addition,  a  connect-the-dots  trail  of 
Indian  mounds  is  being  put  together  with 
help  from  the  state's  archaeology  division 
in  the  Department  of  Culture,  Recreation 
and  Tourism.  A  key  point  in  the  trail  is 
Poverty  Point  State  Historic  Site. 

"As  you  follow  the  walking  tour  at 
Poverty  Point,  the  centuries  drop  away 
and  you  get  in  touch  with  the  habitat,"  Dr. 


Tom  Eubanks  told  our  group.  "Understand, 
the  builders  first  leveled  the  land,  filled  in 
the  ravines  and  such,  and  then  built  the 
mounds  and  the  concentric  ridges." 
Hearing  Eubanks  describe  Poverty  Point 
reminded  me  of  a  time  years  ago  when  I 
encountered  a  most  enthusiastic  visitor  to 
the  mounds.  She  hopped  out  of  her  small 
white  Mercedes  and  all  but  burst  with 
excitement.  Unlike      many      native 

Louisianians,  she  understood  that  here  was 
a  part  of  the  history  and  heritage  of  our 
nation  that  dated  far  beyond  Europeans' 
small  slice  of  time  in  North  America.  Native 
Americans  lived,  hunted  and  fished  these 
lands  centuries  before  we  knew  of  what  we 
now  call  the  "Sportsman's  Paradise." 

Although  mounds  are  found  throughout 
the  state,  they  are  most  concentrated  in  the 
Delta.  "Louisiana  has  mounds  that  are  older 
than  the  pyramids  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  older  than  Stonehenge 
HHHH^  in  England,  and  older  than  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,"  reads 
the  brochure  published  by 
the  Louisiana  Division  of 
Archaeology. 

The  mound  trails  are  one 
more  aspect  of  what's  avail- 
able in  northeast  Louisiana. 
Add  in  the  fishing  guides, 
hunting  lodges,  nature 
trails,  bird  watching  and  all 
the  other  available  outdoor 
recreation  that  are  offered 
through  the  Delta  Outdoors 
&  Wildlife  Association  and 
the  package  starts  to  look  a 
lot  like  Christmas.  As  the 
organization  continues  to 
grow,  a  new  chapter  will  be 
written  among  the  cotton  rows 
and  cornfields.  As  the  farmers  step  aside  for 
the  hunters,  land  begins  another  change. 
Somehow,  I  think  the  Indians  would 
approve.  ^ 


For  more  information  call  (318)  644-5865. 
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TED'S  LANDS 

Si 


There  are  some  people  you  wish  you  could 
still  talk  to.  You  wish  they  were  here  to  see 
it  now,  to  tell  you  how  it's  changed,  and 
maybe  give  you  their  mind's  eye  towards  the 
future.  Did  their  initial  beliefs  or  hunches  about 
how  our  marshes  would  change  hold  true?  With 
a  wetland  landscape  that  is  as  unpredictable  as 
Louisiana's,  a  sage,  old  marsh  traveler  could  lead 
you  through  your  present  mire  of  questions;  on 
the  other  side  you  could  shake  the  muck  off  your 
boots  and  be  a  little  wiser.  One  such  marsh  trav- 
eler will  not  return,  but  at  least  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  observations  remain  with  us. 

Ted  O'Neil,  a  Louisiana  explorer-biologist, 
had  the  essentials:  knowledge,  perception,  and 
stamina  The  marsh  was  as  much  his  home  as  the 
muskrat's.  In  his  book,  The  Muskrat  in  the 
Louisiana  Coastal  Marshes  (1949),  he  didn't 
bemoan  the  long  days  (and  nights)  that  he  spent 
alone  in  the  marsh.  On  foot,  O'Neil  explored 
miles  of  soggy  ground  to  describe  a  landscape 
that  sometimes  bordered  on  the  bizarre. 

O'Neil  had  an  intense  curiosity  with  floating 
prairies.  With  the  completion  of  an  extensive 
mapping  effort  of  Louisiana's  coastal  marshes, 
the  breadth  of  flotant  along  our  coast  impressed 
him.  Today  coastal  researchers  find  O'Neil's 
knowledge  of  botany,  geology,  and  furbearers 
especially  valuable  as  vast  prairies  of  flotant  are 
deteriorating  and  turning  to  open  water.  This 
article  is  some  of  what  Ted  came  to  know  about 
the  enigma  of  floating  marshes  and  the  questions 
that  challenge  us  today. 

To  the  old-timers,  floating  marshes  were 
known  as  canouche,  flotant,  or  prairie  trem- 
blantes.      Around   Lake   Bouef   trappers   and 


hunters  traversed  the  rank  grass  called  paille  fine 
(pronounced  pie-PHEEN;  French  for  'fine  grass') 
to  find  good  alligator  sloughs  or  otter  trails.  They 
burned  the  immense  prairies  of  floating  grass 
near  Bayou  Penchant  to  attract  geese  and  ducks. 
Flotant  also  supported  their  livelihood  with  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  muskrat. 
Surely  the  muskrat  couldn't  eat  enough  grass  to 
harm  the  floating  turf.  Indeed,  at  times  they 
hoped  the  rats  would  destroy  more  of  the  monot- 
onous prairies  of  floating  grass;  this  would  create 
better  potholes  for  ducks  and  more  watery 
avenues  for  mink,  otter  and  muskrat  to  travel. 
Building  Flotant 

Floating  marshes  came  about  by  way  of  the 
combined  forces  of  sinking  river  deposits,  long 
growing  seasons  and  the  imperceptible  rise  of  the 
sea.  These  incremental  and  sluggish  forces 
spanned  hundreds  to  thousands  of  years  to  create 
the  broad  expanses  of  flotant  we  know  today. 
Flotant  mostly  formed  between  the  Atchafalaya 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  where  thick  loads  of  sedi- 
ment deposited.  When  the  river  abandoned  bay- 
ous such  as  Lafourche,  Petite  Caillou  and 
Penchant,  dormant  coves  of  wetlands  were 
formed  just  beyond  the  natural  levees.  As  river 
sediment  input  to  the  marshes  slacked,  plants 
soon  became  the  essential  land  builder  by  creating 
peat. 

Peat  thickened  and  the  old  river  sediments 
under  the  peat  layer  kept  compacting  and  subsid- 
ing incrementally,  sometimes  more  than  three  feet 
in  a  century.  The  wetland  plants  grew  just  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  settling.  The  remains  of 
dead  plant  material  were  stored  in  the  oxygen- 
poor  depths,  slow  to  decompose.  All  this  sinking 
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Floating  marsh  is 

built  by  paille  fine 

sod  (also  known  as 

maidencane)  and 

produces  a  peat 

mat  some  three 
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lowered  the  marsh  surface;  meanwhile,  sea  levels 
were  rising  by  two  or  three  millimeters  each  year 
and  the  plants  fought  to  keep  their  noses  above 
the  rising  water. 

As  microbes  decomposed  the  peat,  they  pro- 
duced methane  gas,  which  became  trapped  in  the 
peat  matrix.  Along  with  these  gases  that  bulged 
in  the  peat,  live  roots  held  gas  too.  During  peri- 
ods of  high  water,  the  buoyant  force  of  gases 
became  strong  enough  to  float  the  crust  of  peat  to 
the  water's  surface.  The  process  is  called  buoyant 
detachment,  and  it  is  still  happening  today. 
Floating  or  buoyant  marshes,  within  Barataria 
and  Terrebonne  basins,  now  comprise  a  land  area 
equivalent  to  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  (600  square 
miles). 
Flotant  Types 

It  has  been  known  that  scientists  can  conjure- 
up  two  names  for  the  same  bird.  The  case  with 
floating  marshes  is  not  quite  the  same.  The  old- 
timers,  of  course,  don't  waste  time  splitting  hairs, 
but  they  know  that  some  floats  are  different:  dif- 
ferent critters,  different  plants,  different  seasons. 
So  when  the  marsh  man  says,  "Trapping  is  good 
on  dem  prairie  tremblantes,  ya,"  you  can  bet  the 
marsh  is  exposed  to  a  little  salt  from  a  storm  tide 
every  year,  and  it  grows  a  good  stand  of  Olneyi's 
three-square  (Seirpus  olnei/i).  But  if  he  says,  " . .  .on 
the  canouche...,"  then  you  will  find  maidencane, 
no  salt,  and  a  marsh  that  never  floods.  The 
canouche  floats  freely  with  the  water  level.  These 
types  of  flotant  are  still  common  today,  but  now 
there  is  a  new  type  of  flotant  Ted  O'Neil  never 
mentioned  it  in  his  broad  travels. 

The  most  impressive  freshwater  floating 
marsh  type  is  built  by  paille  fine  (AKA,  maiden- 
cane), which  produces  a  peat  mat  some  three  feet 
thick  and  floats  above  clear  water  or  an  organic 
ooze.  Maidencane  marshes  may  remain  buoyant 
year-round  simply  by  gases  trapped  in  cylinder- 
like rhizomes.  In  contrast,  bulltongue  (langue- 
de-bouef  or  Sngittaria  lancifolia)  floating  marshes 
may  submerge  during  the  winter  as  gases  con- 
tract with  falling  temperatures  and  the  decreas- 
ing metabolism  of  microbes  in  the  peat.  These 
thick-mat  floating  marshes  tend  to  occur  where 
saltwater  can't  encroach. 

Another  buoyant  marsh  type  is  prairie  trem- 
blantes, which  occurs  in  slightly  brackish  water. 
Wiregrass  or  marsh-hay  cordgrass  (Spartina 
patens)  is  the  dominant  plant  of  the  prairie  trem- 
blantes. It  has  a  tussocky  growth  form  that 
makes  for  tough  traveling  by  the  novice  marsh 
trekker.  It  was  in  these  slightly  brackish  marshes 
that  old  muskrat  trappers  would  burn  the  marsh. 
Burning  these  areas  served  a  twofold  purpose: 
remove  thickets  or  roughs  of  dense  wiregrass  to 
improve  traveling;  and  create  meadows  of  three- 
square  sedge  (Seirpus  olneyi),  which  is  a  favorite 
food  and  thatch  material  for  the  muskrat  to  build 
a  nesting  mound.  Burns  were  usually  started 
when  there  were  a  couple  of  inches  of  water  on 
the  marsh  to  prevent  a  deep-peat  burn.    Prairie 


tremblantes,  although  cumbersome  ground,  were 
profitable  areas  to  trap  muskrat  long  ago. 

The  "new",  distinct  type  of  flotant  has  been 
termed  thin-mat.  It  is  not  necessarily  new;  in  that, 
it  is  basically  the  degraded  remains  of  a  thick-mat 
floating  marsh.  Thin-mat  flotant  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  finely  maintained  golf  course  fairway. 
This  fine  carpet  is  made  of  a  dwarfish  sedge 
called  Eleocharis.  Compared  to  a  thick-mat  maid- 
encane marsh,  this  feeble  thin-mat  marsh  com- 
prises one-tenth  the  live-root  biomass.  So  by  its 
namesake,  the  thin-mat  may  bear  the  load  of 
many  nutria  or  a  nimble-footed  deer,  but  not  you 
or  me. 

The  transition  from  thick  to  thin-mat  is  a 
marsh  swan  song.  In  some  areas  of  the  coast,  the 
once  sturdy  thick-mat  flotant  has  regressed  to  an 
emaciated  veneer  of  peat.  Here,  small  pocks  can 
turn  into  open  water  bodies;  then  water  bodies 
coalesce  and  grow  larger;  until,  eventually,  the 
forces  of  wind  or  water  current  compound  to  the 
point  of  tearing  the  marsh  mats  into  island  flotil- 
las. This  break-up  has  occurred  seemingly 
overnight  in  some  areas,  leaving  everyone  search- 
ing for  the  reasons. 
The  Demise  of  Flotant 

Dr.  Sasser,  a  coastal  scientist  at  LSU,  places  his 
hand  on  the  black  and  white  aerial  photographs 
taken  in  the  1940's.  He  is  tracing  Turtle  Bayou 
(just  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River) 
with  his  index  finger.  On  the  old  photograph, 
unbroken  prairies  of  thick-mat  flotant  embank 
this  sinuous  bayou.  He  moves  his  hand  over  to 
the  color  photography  of  today,  and  a  great  land- 
scape transformation  has  taken  place... this  once 
vibrant  marsh  now  looks  absolutely  cancerous. 
Thick-to-thin,  strong-to-weak,  whole-to  broken, 
the  story  could  go.  Sasser  was  one  of  the  first  to 
document  this  collapse,  and  now  he  is  researching 
the  past  and  present  to  assemble  the  puzzle. 

How  did  such  an  immense  deterioration  of 
marsh  occur — especially  so  close  to  the 
Atchafalaya  River?  Landowners  in  the  area  agree 
that  river  water  for  too  long  stressed  these  marsh- 
es. But  wasn't  the  flotant  that  O'Neil  mapped  in 
this  area  in  the  1940's  capable  of  adjusting  to 
vagaries  in  water  level?  Some  researchers  con- 
tend that  canals  impounded  water  and  formed 
stagnant  pools  that  impeded  sheet  flow  of  marsh 
water.  Others  think  that  floodwater,  year  after 
year,  from  the  Atchafalaya  River  transported 
plant  toxins  that  adversely  affected  the  growth  of 
the  maidencane.  But  aren't  the  nutrient  rich 
waters  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  rivers 
beneficial  to  marshes? 

It  may  be  that  flotant  formed  in  relatively  nutri- 
ent-poor conditions  (unlike  salt  marshes)  and  the 
natural,  slow  decomposition  of  the  peat  matrix 
allowed  the  floating  mat  to  remain  cohesive. 
Continued  exposure  of  high  nutrient  water  from 
the  river  into  floating  marshes  could  have  acceler- 
ated the  decomposition  of  the  peat,  thus  under- 
mining the  strength  of  the  root  fabric.   This  is  like 
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adding  fertilizer  to  a  compost  pile-the  rate  of 
decomposition  increases  by  giving  microbes  what 
they  lack,  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  concentrations  have 
increased  steadily  in  the  River  since  the  1950s. 

Are  unchecked  populations  of  nutria  to  blame 
for  the  deterioration  of  some  areas  of  flotant? 
Nutria  have  an  affinity  for  flotant  because  it  is 
abundant  food  and  a  place  to  keep  dry  when 
flood  waters  rise.  Unfortunately,  the  nutria  can 
consume  over  two  pounds  of  plant  material  a 
day.  They  eat  everything  from  shoots  to  succulent 
tubers  of  some  plants.  Some  plants  are  resilient  to 
grazing  if  only  their  shoots  are  eaten.  But  if  nutria 
consume  the  root  stock  (especially  during  tough 
winters  when  the  aboveground  grass  is  in  short 
supply),  the  effects  may  be  devastating  to  the 
largely  perennial  plants  that  form  flotant. 

Today,  nutria  tend  to  overcrowd  degraded 
thin-mat  floating  marsh.  From  a  helicopter,  it  is 
common  to  see  hundreds  of  nutria  within  a  small 
patch  of  marsh  area,  grazing  like  cattle  on  a  pas- 
ture. Under  the  burden  of  intense  grazing  pres- 
sure, it  seems  that  presently  degraded  marshes 
have  limited  opportunity  to  recover. 

But  muskrats  were  very  numerous  before 
nutria  were  introduced  in  Louisiana.  So  other 
logical  questions  arise:  Weren't  muskrats  known 
for  immense  areas  of  eat-outs?  Should  nutria  be 
the  assumed  culprit  for  floating  marsh  deteriora- 
tion? The  exotic  nutria  is  a  generalist,  unlike  the 
native  muskrat.  The  nutria  occupies  a  broad 
niche  by  consuming  many  types  of  plants. 
Whereas,  the  native  muskrat  is  more  of  a  special- 
ist when  it  comes  to  food  preference.  Another 
curious  difference  between  these  two  mammals  is 
the  cyclic  nature  of  their  populations.  Muskrat 
populations  exhibit  boom  and  bust  cycles  in  local 
areas,  but  the  nutria  populations  in  most  of 
Louisiana's  watersheds  ordinarily  increase  (with- 
out cyclic  busts)  unless  there  is  a  controlled  har- 
vest. 

With  the  plummet  in  worldwide  fur  demand 
around  the  1980's,  the  trapping  pressure  on  nutria 
has  relaxed  to  impotent  levels  for  controlling  their 
growth.  That  the  nutria  population  has  grown 
beyond  manageable  levels  is  no  great  secret. 
Hence,  wildlife  biologists  are  faced  with  a  night- 
marish question:  will  they  ever  reach  self-regulat- 
ing levels?  Rather  than  risk  more  time  and  more 
marsh,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
has  worked  recently  to  establish  a  bounty  on 
nutria  to  control  excessive  population  growth. 
Diversity  of  Flotant 

Aside  from  all  these  lingering  questions  and 
challenges,  floating  marshes  are  vigorous  with 
wildlife.  This  may  be  explained  by  high  plant 
productivity  coupled  with  diversity. 
Interestingly,  some  of  the  most  diverse  flora  in 
our  state  can  be  found  on  floating  marshes.  This 
is  because  the  floating  mat  releases  the  plants 
from  any  flooding  stress.  On  freshwater  flotant 
you  may  find  upwards  of  40  plant  species,  which 
include  orchids,  ferns,  cardinal  flowers,  hibiscus, 


morning  glory,  and  sphagnum  mosses.  Ecologists 
maintain  that  diversity  drives  an  ecosystem's  sta- 
bility. That  is,  if  one  species  dies-out  due  to  some 
stress,  there  is  probably  another  species  that  can  at 
least  cope  or  even  thrive  through  the  stress.  Many 
areas  of  flotant  rich  in  diversity  still  remain  in  our 
state  today. 
Wildlife  Around  Flotant 

Practically  any  waterbird  found  in  Louisiana 
can  be  viewed  around  areas  of  flotant.  Some  of 
the  floating  prairies  have  wax  myrtles  that  sup- 
port ibis  and  heron  rookeries.  If  you  fish  for  the 
bass  or  sac-a-lait  around  Lake  Bouef  in  the  spring 
time,  you  may  see  thousands  of  great  egrets,  little 
blue  herons,  and  white  ibis  nested  on  the  shrubs  of 
an  island  of  flotant.  Look  closely  and  you  may 
also  see  the  reclusive  Black-Crowned  Night  Heron 
or  Green  Backed  Heron  in  the  lower  canopy  tend- 
ing a  nest.  Just  below  these  rookeries,  alligators 
bask  on  the  peat-mat,  awaiting  a  fallen  egret  or 
heron  chick.  But  in  return  these  gators  protect  the 
rookery  by  keeping  raccoons  from  robbing  nests. 

Around  Turtle  Bayou  region  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Terrebonne  Basin,  sportsmen  have  the 
joy  of  watching  a  growing  population  of  migrato- 
ry eagles  that  nest  in  the  cypress  forests  near  float- 
ing marshes.  Although  eagles  are  mostly  fish- 
eaters,  these  birds  also  prey  on  nutria.  It  could  be 
that  the  openness  of  these  thin-mat  marshes  pro- 
vide easy  hunting  for  fledgling  and  immature 
eagles  when  good  fishing  becomes  scarce.  Tom 
Hess,  a  LDWF  biologist  who  conducts  eagle 
research,  reports  a  remarkable  density  of  nesting 
eagles  located  near  the  floating  marshes  of  Turtle 
Bayou.  Fish  biologists  also  confirm  what  bass 
anglers  know  about  the  Turtle  Bayou  and  Bayou 
Penchant  areas.  It  may  be  that  these  floating 
marsh  areas  help  fatten  young  bass. 

Louisiana's  floating  marshes  are  a  splendid 
endpoint  in  the  growth  and  death  of  a  great  river 
delta.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world  where 
flotant  is  so  prevalent.  Some  of  the  other  names 
and  places  where  flotant  occurs  are,  for  example: 
plav  of  the  Danube  River  Delta  in  Romania;  sudd 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile  River  in  Egypt; 
and  islas  de  las  flotantes  in  South  America's 
Orinoco  and  Amazon  Rivers. 

Presently,  researchers  are  trying  to  understand 
whether  river  diversions  are  helpful  in  reversing 
floating  marsh  deterioration  in  areas  like  northern 
Barataria  Basin,  where  the  Davis  Pond  river  diver- 
sion will  spread  nutrient  and  sediment  rich  waters 
through  the  marshes  around  Lakes  Salvador  and 
Cataouatche  (KAT-uh-wah-CHEE).  Meanwhile 
our  floating  marshes  will  incubate  gator  eggs  in 
the  hurnic  peat;  the  ibis  and  heron  will  nest  in  its 
wax  myrtles;  and  the  duck  hunter  will  hunker 
down  amongst  its  reeds  to  await  another  eager 
sunrise.   ^ 


Gnerry  Holm  Jr.  is  a  graduate  student  in  LSW 
Dept.  of  Oceanography  and  Coastal  Sciences. 
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BAYOU  SAUVAGE 


In  celebration  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System's 

centennial  birthday,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  will 

profile  Louisiana  national  refuges  throughout  2003. 


Bayou  Sauvage  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  contains  a 
variety  of  different  habitats, 
including  freshwater  and  brackish 
marshes,  bottomland  hardwood 
forests,  lagoons,  canals,  borrow 
pits,  chenieres  (former  beach 
fronts),  and  natural  bay- 
ous. 

The  marshes  along 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
Borgne  serve  as  estuar- 
ine  nurseries  for  various 
fish  species,  crabs,  and 
shrimp.  Freshwater 

lagoons,  bayous  and 
ponds  serve  as  produc- 
tion areas  for  largemouth 
bass,  crappie,  bluegill 
and  catfish. 

The  diverse  habitats 
meet  the  needs  of  340 
bird  species  during  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Peak  waterfowl 
populations  of  50,000  use  the  wet- 
land areas  during  the  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring  months. 

Several  endangered  and  threat- 
ened bird  species  can  be  found  on 
the  refuge.  The  Brown  Pelican 
{Pelecanus  occidentalis)  is  listed  as 
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an  endangered  species;  however,  it 
is  a  year-round  resident  of  south- 
east Louisiana  and  a  frequent  user 
of  the  refuge. 

Another  endangered  species 
found  at  Bayou  Sauvage  NWR  is 
the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  pere- 
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grinus),  a  winter  resident  of  the 
refuge  each  year.  Additionally,  Bald 
Eagles  {Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) 
continue  to  nest  on  the  refuge  each 
year  and  their  population  numbers 
are  increasing  steadily. 

Management  goals  of  Bayou 
Sauvage  NWR  include  habitat 
preservation   through   water   and 


moist  soil  management,  archaeo- 
logical resource  protection, 
cypress  reforestation,  endangered 
species  management,  waterfowl 
management,  environmental  edu- 
cation, and  promotion  of  recre- 
ational programs.  The  refuge  has 
enormous  public  use 
potential  because  it  is 
located  16  miles  from 
downtown  New 

Orleans,  and  more  than 
one  million  people  live 
within  10  miles  of  the 
refuge.  It  is  accessed  by 
three  major  highways, 
and  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway. 

To     reach     Bayou 
_  Sauvage      NWR      from 

lonnaBush      q^^.       JakQ    Mg    west; 

take  Irish  Bayou  exit  254;  turn  left 
onto  Highway  11,  go  six  miles  to 
Highway  90;  turn  right  and  go 
approximately  two  miles. 

From  New  Orleans:  take  1-10 
east  to  exit  246A  (Chalmette,  I- 
510);  drive  two  miles  on  1-510  to 
the  Highway  90  east  exit;  turn  left 
and  go  approximately  four  miles. 


Species  Profile 


Roseate 


The  Roseate  Spoonbill  (Ajaia 
ajaja)  is  often  confused  with 
Pink  Flamingos  when  sight- 
ed in  Louisiana,  usually  wading  in 
rice  fields,  crawfish  ponds  and 
natural  wetlands.  The  spoonbill, 
however,  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Pink  Flamingo,  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  Louisiana  outside  of 
a  zoo.   Also  known  as  "flame 
birds,"  "pink  curlews"  and  "cajun 
flamingos,"  Roseate  Spoonbills 
have  a  long,  spoon-shaped  bill, 
long  legs  and  a  general  pink  and 
white  color  highlighted  by  areas 
of  vivid  blood  red  on  their  breast, 
wings  and  lower  belly.  This  tropi- 
cal coloring  is  easily  the  bird's 
most  distinguishing  feature. 

Roseate  Spoonbills  nest  com- 
munally in  areas  called  heronries, 
which  are  almost  always  located 
in  wooded  swampy  areas.  They 
make  their  nests  in  buttonbush, 
willows,  cypress  or  tupelo  gum 
growing  in  a  foot  or  so  of  water. 
Colonies  can  range  in  size  from  a 
few  dozen  nesting  pairs  to  thou- 
sands. 

Like  other  wading  birds, 
spoonbills  construct  large  nests 
of  heavy  twigs  in  the  spring  and 
lay  several  eggs.   Spoonbill 


hatchlings  barely  resemble  their 
parents  in  appearance  with  their 
simple  bills  and  light  coloring. 

Once  the  young  birds  are  ready 
to  leave  the  nest  as  fledglings 
they  have  acquired  a  white  to 
very  light  pink  coloring.  As  the 
young  spoonbills  age,  reddish 
pigments  from  the  shells  of  the 


crawfish,  shrimp  and  crabs  they 

eat  color  their  feathers. 

Spoonbills  feed  by  moving  their 

spoon-shaped  bills  through  water 

until  feeling  food  articles  and  then 

quickly  catching  the  prey. 

Besides  crustaceans,  spoonbills 

eat  fish,  tadpoles,  insects  and 

plankton. 

By  the  mid-1990s,  birders 
began  to  see  increases  in 
spoonbill  populations  along 
the  coast  and  well  inland. 
Researchers  have  docu- 
mented a  direct  correlation 
between  the  crawfish  farm- 
ing industry  in  southern 
Louisiana  and  increased 
wading  bird  populations. 
While  the  birds  make  for  a 
dazzling  display,  farmers 
and  biologists  will  have  to 
work  together  to  ensure  the 
conservation  of  these 
beautiful  birds  without  neg- 
atively affecting  crawfish 
production. 


Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth 
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L.D.W.F.  LOOKING  FOR 
LUNKER  BASS 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  urges  area 
anglers  to  keep  them  in  mind  as  they 
head  out  to  the  water  in  search  of  big 
fish.  The  Lunker  Bass  Program 
invites  fishermen  to  donate  bass  they 
catch  in  state  waters  to  the  depart- 
ment to  help  in  restocking  and 
strengthening  the  bass  population  in 
the  state.  The  only  stipulation  is  that 
it  be  a  bass  of  12  pounds  or  more. 

The  fish  may  be  donated  to  the 
department  in  exchange  for  a  free 
replica  of  the  fish  and  a  certificate  of 
appreciation.  The  donated  fish  will 
be  maintained  by  LDWF,  and 
spawning  will  be  attempted  at 
Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Forest  Hill. 

The  fish  given  to  the  department 
are  an  important  part  of  LDWF's  on- 
going efforts  to  increase  the  distribu- 
tion of  larger  genes  and  increase  the 
overall  average  size  of  bass  in  the 
state.  In  2002,  LDWF  Inland 
Fisheries  Division  stocked  53  water- 
bodies  with  bass  finger  lings. 

Paul  Whitehead,  an  LDWF  biolo- 
gist, said  they  are  consistently  seeing 
fish  that  approach  the  state  record. 
The  current  Louisiana  record  for 
largemouth  bass  was  set  at  Caney 
Lake  in  1995,  at  15.97  pounds. 

Fishermen  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate can  call  their  local  LDWF 
office  when  the  fish  is  caught. 
LDWF  personnel  are  available  to 
pick  up  the  fish.  Anglers  may  also 
call  the  Operation  Game  Thief  hot- 
line at  1-800-442-2511  to  report  their 
lunker.  Fish  will  be  accepted  from 
now  until  April  30. 


L.D.W.F.  OFFERS 

EXPERIMENTAL  FISHERIES 

PERMIT 

LDWF's  Inland  Fisheries  Division  is 
offering  a  new  experimental  fisheries 
permit.  The  permit  allows  the  hold- 
er to  fish  for  bait  fishes  with  a  wire 
mesh  dip  net.  The  cone-shaped  net 
must  be  1/4-inch  bar,  with  an  open- 
ing no  greater  than  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  net  shall  be  affixed  to 
a  handle  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
boat  and  held  by  hand.  This  permit 
is  for  the  taking  of  freshwater  min- 
nows only.  All  other  fish  species 
shall  be  immediately  returned  to 
waters  from  which  they  were  caught. 
The  permit  is  being  offered  on  an 
experimental  basis,  requiring  a 
monthly  catch  report,  even  if  the 
catch  is  zero. 

Those  interested  in  obtaining  the 
experimental  license  should  contact 
Mark  McElroy,  LDWF  biologist 
Program  Manager  at  (225)  765-2336. 
The  permit  will  be  given  only  to 
anglers  who  possess  the  proper  fish- 
ing and  gear  licenses. 


The  cone-shaped  net  must  be  1/4-inch 
bar,  with  an  opening  no  greater  than  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  net  shall  be  affixed  to 
a  handle  that  may  be  attached  to  the  boat 
and  held  by  hand. 


L.D.W.F.  ANNOUNCES 
UPCOMING  PUBLIC  MEETINGS 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and   Fisheries   has   announced   the 
schedule  for  the  annual  public  meet- 
ings to  discuss  proposed  rules,  regu- 
lations and  dates  for  the  2003-04 
hunting  seasons.  The  seven  meetings 
will  be  held  across  the  state  and  will 
allow  for  the  public  to  voice  their 
opinions  concerning  changes  to  the 
state's  hunting  regulations. 
The  public  meetings  are  scheduled: 
Region  1/Minden  Civic  Center 
Tuesday,  March  11,  2003,  7:00PM 
Region  2/Ruston  Civic  Center 
Wednesday,  March  19,  2003,  7:00PM 
Region  3,  Alexandria  City  Hall 
Tuesday,  March  11,  2003,  7:00PM 
Region  4/Ferriday/Concordia  Parish 
Community  Center 
Wednesday,  March  12,  2003,  7:00PM 
Region  5 /Burton  Coliseum,  L.C. 
Thursday,  March  13,  2003,  6:00PM 
Region  6/National  Marine  Fisheries 
Building  /  Lafayette 
Wednesday,  March  19, 2003,  7:00PM 
Region  7/Ponchatoula  High  School 
Monday,  March  10,  2003,  7:00PM 

2003  TURKEY  HUNTING 

REGULATIONS  PAMPHLETS 

AVAILABLE 

The  2003  Louisiana  Turkey  Hunting 
Regulations  pamphlets  are  now 
available  from  any  LDWF  Regional 
office  or  by  contacting  the  LDWF 
Library  at  (225)  765-2934.  A  copy  of 
the  regulations  may  also  be  down- 
loaded from  the  LDWF  website  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us. 

The  season  dates  are  as  follows: 
Area  A,  March  22  -  April  20;  Area  B, 
March  22  -  April  13;  and  Area  C, 
March  22  -  March  30.  The  daily  bag 
limit  and  season  limit  will  remain  at 
one  and  two  gobblers  respectively. 

Among  the  changes  for  the  season 
are  a  closed  turkey  hunting  season 
on  Dewey  Wills  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  a  combina- 
tion of  lottery  and  open  hunts  on 
Boise-Vernon  WMA.  A  youth  lot- 
tery hunt  was  added  at  Jackson- 
Bienville. 
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CONTRIBUTOR  INDUCTED  INTO 

LOUISIANA'S  SPORTSMAN'S 

HALL  OF  FAME 

Pete  Cooper  Jr.,  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist,  will 
be  inducted  into  the  Louisiana 
Sportsman's  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  24th 
Annual  Louisiana  Sportsmen's 
Show  in  New  Orleans.  Cooper  is  a 
fly-fishing  expert  and  saltwater  fish- 
ing record  holder  and  considered  a 
pioneer  of  saltwater  fly-fishing  in 
Louisiana.  A  full-time  freelance  out- 
door writer  since  1989,  his  articles 
about  Louisiana  saltwater  fishing 
have  circulated  worldwide.  Cooper 
started  his  life-long  love  of  fly-fish- 
ing in  1971  when  he  caught  his  first 
Louisiana  saltwater  fish  on  a  fly  -  a 
redfish  of  almost  15  pounds.  Since 
then  he  has  shown  countless  others 
by  example,  writings  and  lectures. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  inductees  are 
chosen  by  Louisiana's  sports  writers 
for  their  lifetime  contributions  to 
enhancing  the  sport  of  fishing  and 
hunting  in  Louisiana.  The  presenta- 
tion and  induction  ceremony  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  March  23,  at  3:00 
p.m.  at  the  Louisiana  Superdome. 

L.W.F.C.  WELCOMES  NEW 
COMMISSIONER 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  welcomed  a  new  mem- 
ber at  their  January  9  meeting. 
Henry  Mouton,  of  Lafayette,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Mike  Foster 
to  replace  Thomas  Gattle. 

Mouton,  vice-president  of  Star 
Service,  Inc.,  is  a  native  and  current 
resident  of  Lafayette.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Northeast  Louisiana  University, 
now  University  of  Louisiana  at 
Monroe. 

Mouton  is  a  long-time  member 
and  past  president  of  the  Coastal 
Conservation  Association  and 
would  like  to  focus  on  rebuilding 
Louisiana's  coastline.  He  is  also  a 
sponsor  member  of  Ducks 
Unlimited,  NRA  and  Delta 
Waterfowl.  Mouton  also  serves  as  a 
board   member   for  the   Louisiana 


Pete  Cooper,  Jr.  presently  holds  four  top  places  and  several  lesser  positions  in  the  state's 
fly-fishing  record  book  and  has  had  nearly  400  feature  articles  published  in  numerous 
state,  regional,  and  national  magazines. 


Juvenile       Diabetes       Research 
Foundation. 

Mouton  commented  by  saying,  "I 
want  to  help  keep  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, to  enhance  our  fishing  and 
hunting  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions." 


Henry  Mouton,  Lafayette,  joined  the 
L.W.F.C.  in  January  2003. 


2003  F.U.N.  CAMPS 
FOR  PARENTS 
AND  CHILDREN 

The  LDWF  is  offering  Families 
Understanding  Nature  (FUN) 
Camp  again  this  year.  This  popular 
camp  offers  parents  and  children 
an  opportunity  to  spend  a  weekend 
enjoying  the  outdoors,  honing  out- 
door skills  and  strengthening  fami- 
ly bonds.  Space  is  limited  to  16 
families,  and  children  must  be  10- 
13  years  of  age.  There  is  a  nominal 
fee  of  $25  per  person.  This  year's 
FUN  camp  will  be  held  at 
Woodworth  Outdoor  Education 
Center,  just  south  of  Alexandria. 
Registration  is  available  now. 

Registration  forms  and  more 
information  are  available  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us,  click  on 
"Education  Programs"  or  by  calling 
LDWF  Educator  Lynn  Matthews  at 
318/484-2212. 

FUN  camp  sessions  for  2003  are 
Mar.  21  -  23  (father/daughter), 
Sept.  12  -  14  (father/son),  Oct.  10  - 
12  (mother/son/daughter,  limited 
to  10  families). 
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TURKEY  TIPS 

Louisiana's  spring  wild  turkey  gob- 
bler season  kicks  off  turkey  hunting 
in  areas  A,  B  and  C  on  March  22. 
Area  A  will  close  on  April  20,  area  B  on 
April  13  and  area  C  on  March  30.  Check 
the  2003  Louisiana  Turkey  Hunting 
Regulations  brochure  for  descriptions  of 
the  three  turkey  hunting  areas  and  addi- 
tional information,  regulations  and 
license  requirements.  Legal  shooting 
hours  are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
to  one-half  hour  after  sunset.  The  daily 
limit  is  one  gobbler  and  no  more  than 
two  gobblers  may  be  taken  per  season. 
The  taking  of  hens  (including  bearded 
hens)  is  prohibited. 

Pursuit  of  this  game  bird  is  one  of 
the  challenging  hunts  around. 
Unfortunately  it  is  also  associated  with  a 
high  number  of  hunting  accidents, 
specifically  hunters  mistaking  other 
hunters  for  game.  Some  of  these  acci- 
dents have  resulted  in  death  and  serious 
injuries. 

Turkey  hunting  combines  a  set  of 
circumstances  creating  a  near  perfect 
environment  for  an  accidental  shooting. 
Turkey  hunters  are  heavily  camouflaged, 
they  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  concealed 
position  and  they  imitate  of  the  real 
thing.  Along  with  these  factors,  add  the 
excitement  generated  by  the  belief  that 
the  game  is  close,  the  hunter  is  strug- 
gling to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  elusive 
bird  and  knows  he  will  not  have  much 
time  and  will  have  to  shoot  fast  because 
this  bird  is  QUICK! 

As  a  result,  hunters  sitting  in  place 
calling  get  shot  by  other  hunters  think- 
ing they  are  stalking  a  turkey.  A  slight 
movement  is  seen  and  a  snap  shot  is 
made.  Or  a  hunter  is  walking  through  the 
woods  and  another  hunter  hears  his  foot 
steps.  Movement  is  seen  and  the  walk- 
ing hunter  is  mistaken  for  game.  In  at 
least  one  accident  in  Louisiana,  a  suc- 
cessful hunter  was  walking  through  the 
woods  with  his  gobbler  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  The  freshly  killed  bird's  wings 
were  in  motion  and  the  flapping  wings 
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were  spied  by  another  hunter.  He  fired  at 
the  movement  and  the  first  hunter  was 
shot  in  the  side,  arm  and  neck.  Luckily 
he  survived. 

By  following  some  of  the  most  basic 
hunter  safety  rules  in  combination  with 
hunter  etiquette,  accidents  can  be 
avoided.  First,  always  identify  your  tar- 
get. Mistaking  hunters  for  game  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  accidental 
shooting.  If  you  believe  a  bird  is 
approaching,  wait  until  it  is  in  the  clear, 
positively  identified  and  in  range.  Never 
fire  at  movement  or  at  glimpses  of  red, 
blue  or  white.  Only  gobblers  are  legal  for 
harvest  in  Louisiana. 

Be  sure  of  what  is  beyond  the  target, 
particularly  when  hunting  in  a  two  man 
set  up  or  in  proximity  of  other  hunters.  A 
typical  two  man  turkey  set  up  involves 
the  shooter  placed  30  yards  or  so  in 
front  of  the  caller.  The  hunter  who  plans 
to  shoot  the  gobbler  must  be  absolutely 
sure  of  his  partner's  location  before  fir- 
ing. 

Never  stalk  toward  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  turkey,  based  on  hearing  turkey 
calls.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  stalk 
within  shotgun  range  of  this  wary  game 
bird.  Attempting  to  do  so  will  result  more 
in  frustration  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
hunting  accidents.  Both  the  stalker  and 
the  hunter  doing  the  calling  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  shot  and  the  stalker  may 
ruin  the  hunt  for  caller.  When  set  up  and 
calling  to  a  turkey,  keep  an  eye  out  for 
anyone  who  may  be  sneaking  toward 
you.  This  is  even  more  important  when 
using  turkey  decoys.  If  you  do  see 
someone  approaching,  immediately 
make  your  presence  know  by  speaking 
to  them.  The  human  voice  is  safer  than 
waving  or  whistling. 

When  moving  through  the  woods  try 
to  stay  in  open  areas  where  visibility  is 
good.  Although  not  required  by  law, 
hunter  orange  is  a  good  idea  When  car- 
rying a  harvested  bird,  the  turkey  should 
be  placed  in  an  orange  mesh  bag  sold  at 
sporting  goods  stores  or  concealed  in  a 
hunting  vest. 

A  little  courtesy  can  also  prevent 
hunting  tragedies.  Many  accidents 
occur  when  two  or  more  people  are  after 
the  same  turkey.  If  someone  else  has 
already  set  up  on  a  gobbler,  move  on  to 
another  location.  Put  yourself  in  the 
other  fellow's  boots.  Think  how  it  would 
feel  if  you  are  working  a  bird  and  some- 
one else  comes  in  and  fouls  up  the  hunt. 


Turkeys  are  very  vulnerable  to  bait 
and  baiting  violations  are  all  too  com- 
mon during  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  problem  has  been  exacerbated  in 
recent  years  by  the  number  of  deer 
feeders  prevalent  on  hunting  leases. 
Many  hunters  keep  these  feeders  in 
operation  year  round  and  this  can  have 
dire  consequences  during  turkey  sea- 
son. These  feeding  sites  are  baited 
areas  and  turkeys  may  not  be  hunted  at 
such  locations. 

Wildlife  agents  are  frequently  asked 
what  constitutes  bait.  A  baited  area  is 
defined  as  any  area  where  corn,  wheat 
or  other  feed  capable  of  luring  or  attract- 
ing turkeys  is  directly  or  indirectly 
placed,  exposed,  deposited,  distributed 
or  scattered.  Such  areas  remain  baited 
for  15  days  following  complete  removal 
of  all  such  corn,  wheat  or  other  feed. 

It  is  important  for  hunters  to  under- 
stand the  15  day  rule.  Many  people 
incorrectly  believe  that  turning  an  auto- 
matic feeder  off  or  emptying  a  self  feed- 
er a  day  or  two  before  the  hunt  makes 
the  area  legal  for  hunting.  Remember, 
the  feed  has  to  be  completely  gone  for 
15  days  before  the  area  may  be  hunted. 
To  be  safe,  turn  the  feeders  off  or  clear 
away  any  feed  at  least  three  weeks 
before  hunting  the  area.  Then  check  the 
area  carefully  before  hunting. 

Food  plots  or  agricultural  fields  with 
clover,  wheat,  millet  or  other  feed  pres- 
ent as  a  result  of  being  grown  on  the 
field  are  legal  for  hunting  as  long  as  the 
grain  has  not  been  removed  from  the 
field  and  later  brought  back  into  the 
field.  Again,  check  these  areas  carefully 
before  hunting  to  be  sure  no  additional 
feed  has  been  placed  at  the  location. 

When  hunting  wooded  areas,  keep 
bait  in  mind  as  well.  Old  woods  roads 
and  open  ridges  are  common  bait  sites. 
Areas  where  turkeys  have  obviously 
been  scratching  and  feeding  should  be 
closely  examined  for  bait  before  hunt- 
ing. Report  any  baited  areas  immediate- 
ly to  a  wildlife  agent. 

Wild  turkeys  offer  a  challenging  hunt 
each  spring.  As  responsible  hunters  we 
must  practice  safety  precautions  and 
adhere  to  the  regulations.  We  are  thus 
able  to  create  a  safe  environment  for  our 
fellow  hunters  and  protect  and  conserve 
our  wild  turkeys,  the  greatest  of  game 
birds. 


Official  Louisiana,  Seafood, 
and  Wild  game,  Cookbook 

Teriyaki  Steak  Strips 
2  lbs.  venison  steak,  cut  thin 
1/4  cup  chopped  green  onions 
1  can  beef  consomme  (undiluted) 

1  clove  of  garlic 
1/3  cup  soy  sauce 

2  Tbl.  lemon  juice 

1  tsp.  salt 

2  Tbl.  brown  sugar 

Cut  the  steak  diagonally,  across  the 
grain.  Mix  the  other  ingredients  to 
form  a  marinating  sauce.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  the  meat  strips  and  refrig- 
erate overnight.  Drain  and  broil  4 
inches  from  the  heat  until  tender.  Do 
not  overcook. 

Oriental  Rice 
1  cup  rice 
1  stick  butter 

1  can  (6  oz.)  water  chestnuts 
1  can  (10.5)  onion  soup 
3/4  cup  water 

1  can  (4  oz.)  button  mushrooms 
Brown  rice,  chestnuts,  and  mush- 
rooms in  butter  for  10  minutes.  Add 
soup  and  water.  Pour  into  a  casse- 
role dish,  cover  and  bake  in  oven  for 
1  hour  at  350  degrees. 

Venison  Sausage 

Take  about  15  pounds  of  lean  veni- 
son with  no  fat  on  it  at  all.  Use  the 
same  amount  of  lean  pork,  mixture 
should  be  half  and  half.  Grind  up 
the  meats  and  mix  them  together 
thoroughly.  Add  4  ounces  of  water, 
mixing  well.  Now  mix  in  season- 
ings: 1.5  ounces  of  red  pepper,  1 
ounce  of  nutmeg,  1/2  ounce  of 
paprika,  2  teaspoons  of  garlic  pow- 
der, 12  ounces  of  salt,  and  1/2 
pounds  dry  milk.  At  this  point  cook 


a  little  of  the  sausage  mixture  and 
adjust  seasonings.  Stuff  the  meat  in 
casings,  in  links  of  6  to  8  inches  or 
mold  into  patties.  Wrap  in  foil. 

Strawberry  Icebox  Cake 

1  angel  food  cake 

2  sm.  containers  of  Cool  Whip 
1  cup  water 

1  pkg.  strawberry  jello 

1  Tbl.  lemon  juice 

1  cup  sugar 

1/2  tsp.  salt 

1  pkg.  strawberries  frozen  in 

syrup  (thawed) 


Dissolve  jello  with  1/4  cup  cold 
water.  Heat  remaining  3/4  cup  to  a 
boil  and  mix  in  jello.  Stir  until  clear. 
Add  sugar,  lemon  juice,  and  salt. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  cool  in  refriger- 
ator. Tear  cake  in  bite  size  pieces. 
When  jello  is  cool  but  not  firm,  add 
strawberries.  Put  back  in  refrigera- 
tor to  cool.  Add  1  container  of  Cool 
Whip,  stir  and  mix  well.  Line  a  bowl 
with  plastic  wrap,  set  in  refrigerator 
overnight.  Turn  bowl  over  plate. 
Remove  bowl  and  plastic  wrap.  Top 
with  another  container  of  Cool 
Whip. 


V  Xt'A 


